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CAN AMERICA ENDURE?— A PLEA FOR 
NATIONAL CENTRALIZATION 

Can America endure? Does the question seem preposterous? 
Yet every human institution lives its appointed hour — or cycle 
- — and passes. Some nations seem founded on the solid rock, 
and last centuries ; others are quickly swept aside in the rushing 
torrent of time — to appear no more, in anything resembling 
their old form, on the surface of the stream. Races persist; 
institutions crumble. The centuries-old strife between Latin and 
Teuton continues to-day, as it did in Caesar's time ; yet where is 
Rome, or where the great Teuton empire of Charlemagne ? 

Can America endure? And by America is meant the United 
States of our idealist ancestors, who fondly believed in the 
permanence of a government " of the people, by the people, for 
the people." The two greatest governments outside of the 
United States approximating that ideal, France and Great 
Britain, are engaged in a death struggle with the strongest 
autocracy, because the most efficient, the world has ever seen. 
Despite their powerful allies in the combat, no man can say what 
their future is to be, for it is evident that no nation can long 
withstand the pressure of German efficiency and national spirit 
without resistance made strong by equally efficient national 
organization and supported by equally ardent patriotism. It 
may be that efficiency and intense national spirit can be de- 
veloped only by a benevolent autocracy. In short, democracy 
is on trial, and we in the United States cannot be indifferent to 
the outcome of the present struggle. 

Is it not wise to try to anticipate the result of the struggle in 
Europe, however, so that we may see clearly what lies before us, 
26 
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and how best we may meet any future that presents itself? A 
comparison of our fundamental ideals, and of our measure of 
realization of these ideals, with those of Germany should be 
instructive. Such a comparison should show us to what extent 
we may learn from Germany before it is too late, without giving 
up those of our ideals which we had rather perish than lose. 

German and American Ideals Compared 

Germany's claim to greatness lies principally in her ideal of 
economic justice as between the various classes of her population ; 
in the disinterested reverence of and service to the State on the 
part of all ; above all, in the frank and far-seeing investigation 
into, and action upon, all questions that affect the national wel- 
fare. Americans, on the other hand, are notorious for their 
indifference to abstract claims of the public welfare, and for the 
universal sacrifice of such claims for the immediate gain of 
individuals. As a result of this attitude, all serious problems of 
our national future are covered up by specious platitudes ; all 
disagreeable facts are hidden or brushed aside ; a shockingly low 
standard of honesty, and gross inefficiency, on the part of public 
officials is tolerated ; there is a woful disregard of labor struggles 
as affecting the ultimate social welfare of the entire nation. 

Americans have been reproached times innumerable by foreign 
(and domestic) critics with an utter absorption in the "almighty 
dollar"; with a singularly rapacious and boundless commercial 
selfishness that subordinates all other aspects of human endeavor 
or aspiration. Unfortunately there is great truth in the arraign- 
ment. No one can consider our oft-discussed venal politics ; 
the slum conditions in our cities ; our hideous and blatant ad- 
vertising ; the relentless crushing of business competitors by fair 
means or foul; the plundering of stockholders by boards of 
directors; the crushing of strikes by hired thugs and "fixed" 
judges ; these and many other phenomena of present-day Ameri- 
can life, without admitting that material selfishness is more 
rampant in the "land of the free" than perhaps anywhere else 
on the whole globe. That this spirit constitutes a terrible 
menace to our national spirit is evident, and this relationship 
will be considered in detail below. 
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Yet it is preposterous to assume that Americans are by innate 
nature more selfish than other peoples. In the first place, they 
are derived from nearly all the races of Europe, and many are 
descended from ancestors who came here for sake of religious or 
political liberty, rather than commercial advantage. Moreover, 
the wonderful liberality of Americans with money, once acquired, 
is proverbial, and stamps them as one of the most generous, as 
well as in certain respects perhaps the most sordidly commercial, 
of nations. 

A theory often advanced to explain this love of material 
success so highly developed among Americans, is the effect on 
the national character of the struggle to open up a rich continent. 
It was not merely a question of new land and fresh sources of 
mineral wealth in prodigious quantities, but coincidentally, the 
wonderful increase of commercial opportunity brought about by 
development of railroads, machinery, and technical processes of 
manufacture. Nothing remained static. Everywhere were new 
opportunities. The whole tendency was to exploit, to speculate, 
to substitute speed and quantity for the old craftsman's pride in 
quality, thoroughness, and permanence. Along with this mate- 
rial growth marched a spirit of iconoclasm in social life. The old 
classes tended to be obliterated ; family pride, ancestral honors, 
or cultural superiority yielded more and more to material wealth 
and power as a source of prestige. Everything gave place to 
the great need of developing the material wealth of the new 
country. 

While there is much truth in this theory, it must be remem- 
bered that in the countries of Europe, though there was no new 
land open to settlement, the economic development due to 
industrial transformation was enormous. England reveals many 
of the signs of a nation of money-worshippers that flourish with 
us. They also have their fearful slums, their bloody strikes, 
their nasty advertising. And when the present world conflict 
broke out, their national battle cry was — business, as usual. 

But in Germany, where great mineral deposits have furnished 
conditions of industrial congestion similar to those in England 
and America, one does not see such glaring extremes of wealth. 
Commercialism is strictly subordinated to its natural and whole- 
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some place as the basis, not the whole, of life. The poor are 
fewer, and not so poor. They are protected by compulsory in- 
surance. Commercialism is sane ; cities are beautiful, unmarred 
by plague spots of slums. The idea is not tolerated that the in- 
creased sale of some article, or the erection of buildings to un- 
limited heights for the sake of greater rent, may override the 
city's claims to orderliness and beauty. Forests and fields are 
wisely used, not plundered and gutted. It is universally admitted 
and acted upon that an individual's business is of minute con- 
sequence as compared with the welfare of the public. 

Thus it would seem that Germany's more normal attitude to 
material wealth is due to a wise foresight, a realization that sub- 
mission to centralized authority for the general good is the whole- 
some and true view to take. By contrast, it seems that the 
American rapacity is due, not to innate depravity, but rather to 
a fierce spirit of individualism, and an unwillingness to submit to 
the public welfare. It is evident that we must learn how to put 
our economic house in order, subordinating individual greed to 
the general good, if we are not to degenerate in a particularly 
offensive way. Moreover, in this matter Germany is the world's 
best teacher. 

There are, however, aspects of German thought even more 
repulsive than our greed ; and if they are necessary to success, 
most Americans will prefer not to succeed. All these ideas, 
which centre around another materialistic doctrine — the worship 
of force, accompanied by its offspring, worship of self as the 
embodiment of force — are as hateful to idealism and as danger- 
ous to permanence, as our love of money-getting. 

It is interesting to sketch the growth of this quality into its 
present character of an obsession among the Germans. Bitter 
partisans have attempted to show that brutality and a tendency 
to domineer are qualities inherently German. But when one 
considers how these very qualities have marred the history of all 
great nations at one time or another, and then recalls German 
music, literature, and philosophy before 1 870, such an argument 
dissolves in nothingness. 

A more plausible theory is that this love of force had its origin 
in Prussia, where for centuries a ceaseless struggle with the Slav, 
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and with the bleak, inhospitable aspect of nature, caused it to 
develop naturally, since life depended to a peculiar degree on 
the exercise of force. This tendency, incarnated in the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty, is then supposed to have been aggravated by 
the long struggle of Prussia, against great odds, to assume the 
leading role in Germany. The remainder of Germany is repre- 
sented as being won over to force-worship by the demonstration 
of its success, and what that success meant to a united Germany, 
long harried and retarded in development by being the prey of 
conquering armies. 

The theory, and it seems convincing, goes on to point out that 
the very docility of the South German temperament (said to be 
proved by the centuries of unquestioning fidelity to petty rulers 
at a time when the desire for freedom which has made them 
democracies to-day was slowly gathering force in France and 
England) made it easy for Prussia, with its highly centralized 
government, to impress its ideals on the lesser states as they 
were absorbed. 

It is a commonplace that pressure from above has been 
constantly exerted on educators, from the lowest grades to the 
universities, on the press, on public speakers; in short, on all the 
forces which mould public opinion. This pressure has been 
concentrated on the promulgation of a certain set of ideas as to 
the function of the State : the duty of unquestioning obedience 
on the part of citizens ; the infallible nature of the authorities ; 
the conspiracy of these foreigners to defraud Germany of what 
should be hers by virtue of natural worth — and force; the 
justice of Germany's use of force to promote her ambitions. 

The government gave the masses the best rule, if we overlook 
the feature of liberty and responsibility in their own destinies, 
that the world has ever seen. The government has been honest, 
efficient, and inspired by a great ambition to improve the country 
and increase the prosperity and contentment of its sons. No 
wonder the people succumbed to such steady pressure, and 
thought as they were desired to think by their leaders, with a 
remarkable unanimity. 

The result is the assault on Belgium, " frightfulness " in war, the 
Chant of Hate, the insane mouthings of the German professors, 
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the Lusitania episode — finally a world aghast and revengeful. 
Needless to say, at such a price, success is too costly, and even 
commercial America, while much muddled up over the situation, 
and playing an ignominious part because of her pitiful weakness 
and lack of coherent spirit and forceful leadership, yet execrates 
German motive and act. Unwilling or unable to fight for the 
kind of civilization which we believe in and hope to enjoy, we 
are nevertheless greatly shaken, and ask ourselves what it all 
means, where it leads. More than ever is the need of liberty — 
of speech, of the press, of the ballot — realized, when the lack of 
such freedom is seen to bring such a catastrophe on the world, 
and to turn the peaceful, kindly Germans into the murderers of 
Belgian and American civilians, enthusiastic supporters of utter 
savagery such as rolls back the world's development for centuries. 
Yet hand in hand with the determination to retain liberty, 
goes a realization of the need of effective organization. It is the 
latter that we lack — organization. And we must develop it 
before we can hope for a true national spirit and the ability to 
act as a unit. Moreover, there is a keen realization of our fatal 
military weakness, in spite of our potential strength, and of the 
hopelessness of preparing in a short time to withstand a first 
class military power. Our military needs are being thoroughly 
aired, and the preponderance of expert opinion is that con- 
scription is a necessity, if we are to support against all eventu- 
alities our non-aggressive but independent foreign policy. The 
root problem is the creation of a keener, more patriotic national 
spirit. The present situation in Germany and Great Britain 
presents an illuminating contrast bearing directly on this 
question. 

Our Lack of National Spirit 

Perhaps the greatest single factor of Germany's strength in 
the present war, underlying and making possible her marvelous 
military preparation, is the realization on the part of the working 
class that the government has been an instrument for the fur- 
therance of their economic welfare. Even the socialists realized 
that the government had made an honest and able effort to meet 
modern industrial conditions from the standpoint of the public 
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good. All classes realized that the government, while autocratic, 
was beneficent, devoted, and efficient. The wonderful patriotic 
response of the people to the call to aid the empire in her hour 
of peril is the best possible testimonial to the success of the 
policy of even limited state socialism. 

England, on the contrary, has had trouble from the start with 
large numbers of the working class, not merely in the matter of 
getting recruits quickly, but especially in the campaign for in- 
creased production of munitions. It is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider that in peace times the government, until very 
recently, neglected to a large extent the unequal struggle of the 
masses against combinations of capital to meet the increased 
cost of living and maintain a decent standard. The British aristoc- 
racy were just as devoted as the upper classes of Germany, if less 
efficient organizers, and they have sacrificed their lives most gal- 
lantly, as the long lists of officers' casualities show. But then they 
had something to fight for — power, prestige, the good things of life 
— in which happy possessions the government staunchly upheld 
them. Yet is it so much to be wondered at that many of the 
workers expressed indifference as to whether or not the Kaiser 
ruled them? They felt that their government meant nothing to 
them, and so they did not respond in her hour of need with any- 
thing like the unanimity and ardor of the German proletariat. 

It may be argued that France, an individualistic country, 
entered the war with unity and fervor equal to that of Germany. 
The undoubted truth that she did so seems, however, to rest on 
a somewhat different basis. In the first place, there has not 
been the same economic congestion in France as in England and 
Germany. With a population 65% agricultural, 35% urban, 
and many of the urban population so classified being small 
independent manufacturers in the provincial cities, it is apparent 
that the same problems did not exist. Moreover, the excellent 
national and departmental roads and canals, state forests, railway 
and rural credits system, municipal markets, abattoirs and public 
utilities, national school system, and compulsory military service, 
all show that such problems as existed were capably met, by 
an efficient, honest, and democratic government. These things 
make for national spirit. 
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When the average American thinks of the Pork Barrel ; the 
money wasted on our present army and navy ; the inefficiency 
and graft which lost unnecessarily many a life in the Spanish 
war ; to say nothing of the serious economic problems untouched 
by the government; and the myriad local grafts, state and 
municipal; he does not feel very patriotic. Windbag oratory 
does not make up for gross inefficiency and lack of real ideals 
of public service on the part of office-holders. The day of 
thoughtless partiotism is on the wane. Men want to believe in 
what they sacrifice themselves for, and they base belief and faith 
on works, not words. A modern government must meet modern 
problems and meet them efficiently, in a spirit of high devotion 
to the general welfare, if it is to be solidly supported when the 
acid tests comes. Let us consider some steps of a nature to 
give the average citizen more confidence in the State and its 
worthiness to endure, to make him feel that in case of war he 
gives his life, if need be, not for the benefit of a few privileged 
individuals, but for a great ideal and organization which means 
something to him and all his fellows. 

That there is a real need of increasing American national 
spirit is sufficiently revealed by the economic unrest, and the 
example of England's struggle to awaken patriotism in the face 
of similar social conditions. If more evidence is needed, the 
presence of huge masses of unassimilated foreigners in our midst, 
whose recent attitude has shown where their allegiance lies, 
together with the general apathy of our people in the face of the 
German insolence following the Lusitania incident, should prove 
convincing. As a final consideration, the presence of large 
numbers of peace-at-any-price advocates among our citizens, and 
the reflection that in all our past wars we have been slow to de- 
velop a general resolve to back the government at any cost, so 
that conscripton was necessary even in the Civil War, should 
make it clear that in event of war we should be unprepared not 
only in a material way, but in spirit. 

Socialistic Reforms Necessary to Increase Patriotism 

Thus it is evident that economic reforms in the interest of the 
public welfare are essential to giving the government vitality and 
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meaning in a country such as ours. In an age of sweeping 
economic changes, our government has lagged far behind that 
of Germany in meeting the resultant problems, the correct 
solution of which is of signal importance to social soundness and 
individual contentment. We must learn from Germany if we 
are to avert the danger of class hatred — general cynicism and 
bitterness on the part of the workers, who, in case of war, feel 
that they are being sacrificed to the gain of a hostile class, not 
that they are fighting for a government which means something to 
them. Even in Germany, prior to the war, there was discontent and 
syndicalism had made considerable headway. Hence our econom- 
ic remedies must be even more progressive than those of Germany; 
and yet they must be effected without surrender to autocracy. 
An outline of the problem we face, and of solutions suggested 
or foreshadowed by present tendencies and foreign experience, 
even though it be of the hastiest nature, should be of interest. 

The much-discussed recent financial and industrial concen- 
tration in America has caused the formation of an economic 
government in nowise within the control of the mass of citizens, 
yet vitally affecting their welfare. In spite of desperate efforts 
to dissolve this concentrated power and revert to the older 
system of small competitive industrial units, it is evident that 
concentration is a natural and irresistible tendency, due to the 
modern conditions of industry. The whole industrial system is 
a closely coordinated organism, and it would be exceedingly 
wasteful and inefficient to go back to the small unit system in 
some of the great basic branches of production, were such a 
thing feasible. Moreover, it is apparent that public opinion and 
the sensitiveness of capital would never permit such a ruinous 
reversion. Regulation, in the interest of the general welfare, of 
railroads, public utilities, and banking, has been successful, the 
new currency bill having demonstrated its worth under conditions 
of unusual strain. The next step is government ownership. 

But why single out railroad, water and light companies, and 
banks for public control? Modern industry rests on a basis of min- 
eral wealth — coal, iron, copper — and these fundamentals sup- 
port businesses the control of which is as essential to public welfare 
as that of transportation or banking. As to the question of own- 
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ership, the United States Government operates national forests 
successfully on a large scale, controlling part of the timber 
industry depending on them in a very paternalistic way; and is 
even buying up forest land which has been allowed to pass 
into private ownership. Yet forests, important as they are to 
the public welfare, are surely no more important than coal, iron, 
and other minerals, which should be regarded in the same light 
as forests, as a gift of nature to the whole people, not as the 
property of individuals. The government now owns coal mines 
in Alaska, which are operated under its supervision in a way 
similar to the utilization of the national forests, and it will 
manage its own railroads in connection with these mines. These 
signs point to the day when the government will condemn and 
buy the vast mineral resources of the country, and control the 
industries dependent on them. The cost could be met by 
bonds, to be retired eventually by the profits from the manage- 
ment of the mines. The bases of our national life would then 
be operated, as they should be, for the benefit of all ; the citizens 
would own the country ; it would be their country in a very real 
sense. Oil, gas, and water-power sites would of course fall 
into government possessions in the same way, and the enormous 
electrical development of the future will be national, not for the 
benefit of individuals. 

Needless to say, such radical changes will not come at one 
blow. We are feeling our way in that direction already. The 
present trade commission will inevitably develop into a regulatory 
body, with powers over all interstate business similar to those 
now exercised over transportation by the commerce commission, 
long before government ownership of fundamental resources 
can become an accomplished fact. Along with this trend of de- 
velopment will come a gradual breaking down of state lines, and 
a gradual transference of all economic control, by constitional 
amendment if necessary, to the central government. 

There will be uniform national regulation of the conditions of 
labor in the great interstate businesses, including minimum- 
wage, maximum-hour, and safety-appliance laws, with drastic 
restrictions on the labor of women and children. Government 
employment bureaus, and insurance to cover death, disability, 
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unemployment, and old age will be supported, in part at least, 
by income, inheritance, and unearned increment taxes. Court 
procedure will be simplified, making the remedy of the law ac- 
cessible to the poor. There will be rigid municipal housing and 
sanitary laws with ample provisions for parks and recreation. 
The present tendency to build good state and county roads will 
be enlarged and coordinated with a great national system. 
Above all, there must be national supervision over education — 
no more cases of having to fight trustees for academic freedom 
— securing greater uniformity and higher standards of work, 
insuring also vocational guidance and training, as well as in- 
struction in citizenship. Needless to say, compulsory attendance 
to a reasonably advanced age will be the basis of such a national 
system of education. To meet the high cost of living, the 
municipal governments must encourage the formation of con- 
sumers' leagues, compel honest advertising, take over markets, 
abattoirs, railway terminals, and distributing facilities, while the 
national government must limit speculation in food stuffs by 
fixing maximum prices in times of emergency. 

While the drift in this country is toward centralization of 
control of industry to an ever greater degree, it is evident that 
before government extension in the economic field can advance 
much further, great changes in public opinion, and more espe- 
cially in our political organization, must come about. With the 
horrible examples of pension abuses, the pork barrel, the army 
and navy wastes, municipal grafts and franchise stealing, one 
can imagine what would happen if our present type of politicians 
got their figures in national insurance, railroad management, and 
coal and iron production. However, there is a new type of 
public man — statesman rather than politician — coming into 
power, and great awakening in public interest in civic affairs has 
already brought some minor changes in political organization, 
especially in city government. Let us examine the main trend 
of political development such as would make possible sweeping 
economic reforms such as outlined above, thus promoting a 
new spirit of patriotism. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
such political changes, giving us efficient government, must not 
threaten the downfall of popular control and the upbuilding of 
an autocracy, if the American spirit is to be preserved. 
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Political Reforms Necessary 

One great weakness in our political thinking has been a 
tendency to distrust our able men, and tie their hands while in 
office by a system of divided authority very baneful to con- 
structive achievement. A curious contrast to this has been an 
equal distrust of the judgment of the mass of citizens, making 
it impossible to allow definite issues of great importance to be 
decided by a majority of voters directly. The result has been 
to drive our best brains into private business, to inculcate a 
feeling of impotence and sullen indifference to public affairs in 
large numbers of citizens, and to put our government in the 
hands of petty partisans who regard it as a mass of spoils to 
be fought for among themselves. To remedy such conditions, 
vital changes, even to the adoption of a very different con- 
stitution, are necessary. Perhaps a great national disaster may 
result in the calling of a constitutional convention ; or piecemeal 
changes may so break the spell of tradition, that a congress of 
the new progressive type of statesmen may voluntarily take such 
a step. At any rate, in the interests of efficiency without autoc- 
racy, we must have free rein and greater power for executives 
while in office, and more direct responsibility to the voters. 
Bearing these principles in mind, a rapid survey of concrete con- 
structive reforms in government, suggested in the last few years, 
will be of interest. 

To begin with the national government, the most difficult to 
alter, the judicial department has been most severely criticised 
as a usurper of power and an obstruction to progress. The 
power to pass upon the constitutionality of laws should be taken 
away from the supreme court, on the assumption that a law 
which has passed congress and been approved by the president 
should not be made null on technical grounds, by a body which 
always lags far behind public sentiment, and is buried so deeply 
in tradition as to be slow to respond to the changed conditions 
and needs of a dynamic society. It has been suggested that 
life tenure be abolished, and supreme court judges be elected, 
in order to make them more responsive to public opinion. But 
the many obvious defects in such an arrangement, principally 
the lengthening of the ballot, thus harassing the voters ; divided 
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responsibility; the danger of introducing party politics in the 
courts, and the impossibility of the general public passing on the 
qualities for such an office embodied by various candidates; 
make it unwise. The same result of responsiveness to public 
opinion could be obtained by empowering the president, the 
man most directly responsible to the public, who can generally 
be held for results achieved, because he is the centre of interest 
and publicity, to dismiss any federal judge, including supreme 
court members, for persistent obstructive tactics, providing 
congress concurs by a majority of votes in such dismissal. 

The legislative department has been, next to the judicial, a 
target for criticism, along somewhat different lines. Direct 
election of senators has done much to remove the charge of 
obstructive tactics so often made against the upper chamber, yet 
many think a single house would be less unwieldly than the 
present congress, and it undoubtedly would tend to concentrate 
responsiblity and simplify the problem of voting intelligently. 
The old objection of hasty legislation is but a sample of distrust 
of the mass of voters, and the senate was unquestionably devised 
as a check on popular control, as well as a check on the power 
of the majority of the the country as a whole as against in- 
dividual sections. But the modern need for centralization 
demands that sectionalism bow to the general good. A final 
consideration is that the increased power of members of a single- 
chamber congress would tend to draw bigger men, and help the 
voters concentrate their attention on electing good men, in ac- 
cordance with the recognized tendency of a short ballot. The 
most serious charges against congress have been undue inter- 
ferences with administrative departments, and failure to handle 
public money wisely, The first defect is important, and should 
be remedied by limiting the powers of congress to investigation 
and recommendation, where management or internal construction 
of a department is concerned. Should the administration refuse 
to act on such recommendation, congress should have the power 
to refer the issue to the people for direct vote, at the next general 
election, or in case of great emergency, impeachment could be re- 
sorted to. The even more important question of inefficient hand- 
ling of money will be considered under the executive department. 
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The latter, all things considered, has maintained by far the 
highest average of efficiency, and commands public respect for 
its responsiveness to public opinion, as well. Its powers have 
been too limited, however, to obtain the best results, and the 
trend of current opinion is that they should be much enlarged. 
This enlarged power should include the formation of a budget, 
leaving with congress the power to cut any items, but not to 
add to them. This would put the responsibility of expenses, 
as well as the apportionment of them, where it belongs, on the 
men who handle the money. The power to initiate legislation 
should also be granted to the president and his cabinet, as the 
president is largely responsible for the party platform on which 
he is elected, and should openly lead in the enactment into law 
of pledges, many of which he will have to carry out in his ad- 
ministration. The prevention of congressional interference with 
details of administration will greatly increase the efficiency of 
administrative departments, and this efficiency should be carried 
still further by the extension of civil service to all employees, 
under the leadership of permanent technical bureau chiefs — 
experts subject to the cabinet secretaries in policy only, and 
removable only for inefficiency or dishonesty. 

There should be provision made for referendum to popular 
vote of important issues on which the various departments — 
legislative, judicial, and executive — disagree. For instance, 
suppose the secretary of war, with the approval of the president 
and the other cabinet chiefs, incorporates in the budget an 
estimate for army expenses which is cut severely by congress. 
The people may think congress is very efficient and able as a 
whole, and agree with their general attitude, so that they would 
reelect a majority of them ; yet on the vital issue of national 
defence they may side with the secretary or war, and at the same 
time approve of the president's course as a whole. So both 
sides would come back into power, with no way to tell how the 
people felt on the issue in question. In such a case, the presi- 
dent should have authority to submit the question of army ex- 
penses, to take the example above, directly to the people at 
the next general elections, or sooner, if he deemed it urgently 
important. In the same way, congressional recommendations 
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regarding conduct of an administrative department, if the 
question were highly important, and non-technical, should be 
submitted to the people, if they were not acted on by the ad- 
ministration. Or if judicial interpretation of the powers of an 
administrative commission, as enacted in law by congress, were 
held by the president to interfere with the commission's work as 
intended by congress, he should be able to refer the issue to the 
people ; for the court might be very able, honest, and not per- 
sistently obstructive, so that he would not care to use his power 
of dismissal. Similarly, if the supreme court considered a law 
enacted by congress and signed by the president dangerous to 
the public welfare, in place of declaring it unconstitutional, as 
they now can do, they would have the power to refer it to the 
people. In all such cases, public sentiment would soon kill any 
attempts to appeal trivial or unimportant questions at the in- 
stigation of departmental jealousy, by deciding against the de- 
partment thus acting, and provision that only gravely urgent 
disagreements be submitted between regular elections would 
prevent frequent referenda making the institution burdensome. 

The state governments should be made uniform and similar 
in their general design to the central government, to which they 
should be strictly subordinated in all cases of conflicting interest. 
Thus, the governor and his various appointive officials, including 
many now elective, would correspond to the president and his cabi- 
net ; and have similar powers of introducing legislation, making 
budgets, and managing departments without legislative interfer- 
ence. The state legislature would be single-chambered, the ju- 
diciary appointive for life, subject to removal by the governor for 
obstructive tactics, inefficiency, or dishonesty. All state employees 
would be under civil service, with permanent technical bureau 
heads. There would be a referendum of important matters, dis- 
puted between departments, to the voters of the state. Counties 
should be abolished as separate governmental units administered 
by elective officials ; their affairs being handled through adminis- 
trative departments of the state governments. The logical de- 
velopment of city government leads to the non-partisan commis- 
sion-manager plan. 

The voter's task would be much simplified under a highly 
centralized government such as outlined above. The ballot 
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would indeed be short, the city voter choosing city commissioners, 
members of the state legislature, governor, lieutenant-governor, 
members of congress, president and vice-president, while the 
rural voter would dispense even with voting for commissioners* 
leaving but six officials to be chosen by him. Elections could 
be made uniform in time for state and national officials through- 
out the country, so that, retaining the primary system, there 
would still not be frequent elections to cause citizens to lose 
interest. To make sure of response to the poplar will, every 
elected official should be subject to recall in case of emergency. 
To increase efficiency, terms of president and governor, heads 
of complicated administrative machines, should be long. 

A government on the above lines would result in concentrated 
power, permitting able men to do great things ; yet they would 
be directly responsible to the people for success, and for putting 
the popular will into effect. It would be an efficient instrument 
for carrying the great economic burdens a modern state must 
bear. The general elective positions would demand trained 
statesmen to fill them properly. The permanent under-sec- 
retaries would have to be big business men of great experience 
and expert training, such as now are generally hostile to the 
government. Real power would do much to attract such men 
into public service, and give them a different outlook on govern- 
ment service ; just as the realization that they held such great 
power would make the average citizen careful to choose men of 
broad vision and high ideals, coupled with qualities of practical 
leadership, to fill executive positions, shaping and supervising the 
policy that guided these permanent department chiefs, and re- 
sponsible for the results achieved by them. It is evident that 
an educational test for eligibility to vote would be almost a 
necesssity, while schools, newspapers, and all agents that mould 
public opinion would have to cooperate in making such a politi- 
cal system a success. A system embodying the main ideas of 
concentrated authority and responsibility, however different from 
the admittedly theoretical and amateurish one outlined above, is 
vitally necessary to success in carrying out socialistic reforms. It 
should be the duty of every expert on political science to make 
constructive suggestions, that out of the many advanced, tradition 
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may be broken down, and a practicable political system adopted 
which will permit us to achieve the healthy economic develop- 
ment essential to ardent national spirit. 

Individual Economic Readjustments 

However well governmental activities of a socialistic type are 
perfected, the vast remaining field of private industry presents 
serious problems to be met, before the economic unrest will 
cease to be acute. Even with government insurance, control 
of basic industries, employment bureaus and legislations in the 
interests of shorter hours, better pay, and lower cost of living, 
labor in private industries will still demand recognition, as it 
does to-day. A spirit of conciliation on both sides is absolutely 
necessary for permanent security and welfare. Employers must 
cease to regard labor solely as a commodity and consider the 
human side. Labor must respond to this attitude, and replace 
its feeling of hostility with a spirit of cooperation and loyalty. 
Recognition of labor organizations ; profit sharing; together with 
provision for hygienic and attractive working and living quarters, 
and facilities for recreation in factory centres ; would do much 
to bring about a friendly relation. Fortunately, pioneer work 
in all these fields is being carried on to-day by enlightened 
employers, while a few unions have become strong enough to 
win for their members something approximating their due share 
of what they produce. A very important item, in a general 
programme to win the confidence of labor, is drastic restriction 
of immigration. Such restriction would not only remove the ne- 
cessity of native labor to compete with a viciously low standard of 
living, but would help maintain a higher level of citizenship, by 
preventing the dregs of Europe from being dumped on our shores. 
With an adequate system of military defence, we should enforce 
such restriction without fear or favor from any foreign power. 

A Low Birth Rate 

The far-distant future holds one serious menace, no matter 
how solid our national spirit and sound our economic condition. 
That menace is overcrowding, and it is usually agreed to be the 
underlying cause of the great war. The fear of too many mouths 
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to feed is back of Germany's insistence on a "place in the sun." 
The fallacy of Germany's aggression is obvious — there will not 
always be room to expand, by war or otherwise — and in this 
matter we can learn from France. Wherever there is a high 
standard of living, we find the birth rate falling, as the upper 
classes of all countries illustrate. But France is the only large, 
highly civilized, healthy nation in which small families are the 
rule in all classes, and in which the birth and death rates have 
been approximately equal for a long period. This fact causes 
many to sneer at France's alleged decadence, but her conduct 
in the war should convince all those who ignored her great and 
continued contributions to the progress of civilization, that such 
a judgment was an absurd libel. She has demonstrated the 
fact that where quality and not number is the ideal, it is possible 
to limit the birth rate artificially, without sinking into decadence. 

Our upper classes, who wish to give their children education 
and other advantages, do not have large families as a rule. Un- 
fortunately, the large family is common among the very people 
with whom an extra child is often a grievous burden, a cause of 
sorrow. This condition should be looked squarely in the face, 
all hypocrisy put aside, and a campaign of education in harm- 
less prevention of conception inaugurated, so that the necessity 
for foresight may be brought to the attention of the most thought- 
less. Public opinion should be influenced to remove from pre- 
vention of conception the moral stigma, which is influential with 
the simple and lowly, but is secretly derided by the educated 
and prosperous. 

It has been urged that this would cause an increase in illicit 
sex relations, and a decrease in the number of marriages. When 
this objection, usually greatly exaggerated by its supporters, is 
weighed against the present indiscriminate bringing into the 
world of undesired children, to be a burden to themselves, their 
parents and society generally, it seems to sink into insignificance. 
The vast majority are always normal and wholesome, glad to 
sacrifice themselves within reason for the sake of having children 
to love and cherish. Unquestionably the race would improve 
rapidly, if all children were the offspring of such parents, and 
the latter did not have so many children as to be handicapped 
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in bringing them up. Of course, exceptions occur, cases where 
hardships not merely intensify the family affection and stimulate 
effort, but also develop sterling personalities. As a general rule, 
however, the child with reasonable advantages — not the spoiled 
child — will undeniably outstrip the one who suffers privations 
and gets a bad start. Finally, if overcrowding means wars at 
recurrent intervals, that fact alone should be argument enough 
for a change in our public and acknowledged attitude to pre- 
vention of conception. We must not only build soundly for the 
immediate future, but must consider our children's children ; and 
not lay up menaces against their welfare. 

Conclusion 

No nation can feel sure of peace with honor, no matter how 
peaceful her own attitude. Hence, national integrity must have 
as a defence adequate military strength. Foreign policy must 
be consistent with national ideas and military power. America 
has material resources capable of maintaining ample military 
defences, but lacks national spirit necessary to develop potential 
into actual strength. Economic causes underlie our lack of 
national spirit, and political purging, with reorganization on a 
more centralized basis, must precede economic reforms. Public 
opinion must be aroused and educated to the need of con- 
structive reforms essential to a sound and secure national future. 

With our economic and political house in order, we should 
be free from the debasing materialism of dollar-worship on the 
one hand and soul-destroying force-worship on the other. Our 
workmen, business men, and statesmen inspired by a spirit of 
service, our artists, scientists, and philosophers devoted to the 
advancement of beauty and truth, all would be bound together 
by the common desire to produce an ever finer and richer life, 
so that our nation might be in the lead in the great evolutionary 
development of a nobler humanity. 

Wilmer T. Stone. 

New York City. 



